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EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATING SYSTEMS 


- What methods are generally used by cities to evaluate employee performance and 


what roles do performance ratings play in personnel programs? What are some 
of the criticisms of performance rating systems and what are some of the more 
recent developments in rating systems? 


Employee performance rating is the process of evaluating an employee's per- 
formance on the job in terms of the requirements of the job. Whether such an eval- 
uation is known as an employee appraisal, progress report, performance review, 
merit, service or efficiency rating, both public and private personnel officials 
readily admit that this activity has been and still is one of the controversial 
parts of personnel programs, 


For some years cities have attempted to perfect a workable system for apprais- 
ing employee performance, and several types of rating systems with many variations 
have been developed. Despite many improvements in performance rating, however, no 
one has yet developed a rating system which personnel officials feel to be com- 
pletely satisfactory. Rather, some persons in the field openly question the value 
of the many rating systems currently in operation, and some would suggest discard- 
ing the ratings if substantial improvements cannot be made. However, performance 
ratings are required by civil service rules in many cities. For this reason it is 
probably more appropriate to re-examine performance rating methods and the uses 
made of the ratings in the light of recent developments in rating employees and 
the current thinking as to how the technique can be used to the best advantage, 


The dissatisfaction and criticism of employee rating systems generally stems 
from two factors: (1) the use made of performance ratings, and (2) the rating 
methods themselves. This report will discuss these two factors and criticisms of 
them and review some of the current rating methods and the uses of the ratings. 


Objectives of Evaluating Employee Performance 


To obtain a clearer understanding of the problems involved in employee per- 
formance rating, it is necessary to review the objectives of rating systems since 
any system of performance reporting must be adapted to the end it is intended to 
serve. A complete listing of all the objectives of specific organizations would 
be quite lengthy and vary considerably. However, most performance rating systems 


have been designed for four purposes: 


1. To develop standards of satisfactory performance by clarifying for the 
employee the quality and quantity of work of a given type which is acceptable and 
adequate for the interest of the service. 


2, To improve employee performance by identifying and measuring strong and 
weak points of individual performance, recording evaluations in objective terms, 
encouraging employees in their work, and giving constructive counsel to employees 


concerning their shortcomings. 


; 3. To refine and validate personnel techniques--serving as 4 check on qual- 
ification requirements, examinations, placement techniques, and training needs. 


4, To make the application of personnel policies more objective-~-in select- 
ing candidates for placement and promotion, in granting salary increases, and de- 
termining the order of separation from the service when reductions in force are 
necessary. : 


Performance Standards. If an employee is expected to do a satisfactory job, 
it necessarily follows that he is entitled to know and must know what constitutes 
a job done satisfactorily. Moreover, if supervisors are expected to rate employees 
on job performance, they must have standards upon which to base their comparisons. 
‘Performance standards, which are merely yardsticks for measuring performance, are - 
written statemcnts of what is considered adequate performance for an individual, 
crew, or team carrying out specific tasks under normal conditions. They are mea- 
sures that tell what constitutes satisfactory performance, not perfect performance. 
Performance standards in combination with a performance rating or review should 
provide each employee with the answers to three questions; (1) What is my work? 
(2) How well am I expected to do my work? and (3) How well am I measuring up to- 
the standards of my job? Performance standards will answer the first two questions 
while the performance rating or review will answer the third, 


There is nething essentially new about performance standards. Whether a super- 
visor realizes it or not, he has a standard in mind for each task and constantly 
epplies it without conscious recognition of it. Otherwise, he would not know when 
work is done well or poorly and would not know when to reward or correct his em- 
ployees. Unless the supervisor makes known his standards to employees, they can 
only meet the standard by guesswork. Simply stated, performance standards tell an 
employee how many (quantity), how well (quality), how soon (time), and in what man- 
ner he should perform each of his work assignments to do an acceptable job. (For 
& complete discussion of performance standards, their development and use, see 
Management Information Service Report 133, "Performance Standards for City Em- 
ployees," February, 1955, pages 1033-1042, ) 


Improve Employee Performance. A performance rating system primarily is in- 


tended to improve the performance of employees by focusing the attention of the 
employee on the most important aspects of his job and enabling him to see how he 
measures up to the standards for his job set by his supervisor. Periodic apprais- 
als of performance also provide supervisors an opportunity for constructive crit- 
icism of their employees' work, to show employees how their work can be improved, 
and to stimulate their desires for improved performance, A performance rating 
system in which employees have confidence can contribute greatly to employee morale 
which plays an important role in employee performance. The mere fact that a rating 
plan tells the employee "where he stands" contributes to improved morale since un- 
certainty and worry contribute to low morale. In addition, periodic ratings pro- 
vide one means of recognizing superior performance and recognition is an important 
morale builder, 


Refined Personnel Techniques. Actual performance on the job is considered to 
be the ultimate test of the personnel program and to a degree measures the effec- 
tiveness of recruiting and testing procedures and aids in pointing out future train- 
ing needs. 


Since the objectives of recruiting and testing is to select employees who ap- 
pear to be best suited for particular Jobs, a performance rating system potentially 
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_ serves as a check on the effectiveness of recruitment and t 7 8 \ | 
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_ tion of testing procedures is particularly important during the x oth l a period 
_ which recognizes that the final and most important test of an employee is his per- 
_ formance on the job, <A performance rating system is an exceptionally useful device 
_ during the probationary period. Not only does it provide a basis for systemati- 

p. celly.teating the probationer's abilities, attitudes, and work habits, but it also 
aaa supervisory criticism and guidance of new employees, 


| _ A well-devised and carefully administered rating system can be a very useful 
a device to those responsible for in-service training programs. Supervisors who are 
_ encouraged by the system to appraise objectively the work of their employees often 
‘- discover that the basis for poor performance is the lack of adequate training and 
that analysis of performance rating may indicate specific training needs. In ad- 
dition, performance ratings may also help to check the effectiveness of training 
programs since the primary objective of training is usually to improve performance. 


Objective Basis for Personnel Actions. As mentioned earlier, periodic per- 
formance ratings are often required by civil service rules and regulations, prin- 
cipally as a means to secure objectivity in administering various personnel actions. 
The reasoning behind this is that all supervisors evaluate their workers in one way 
or another. If these evaluations can be reduced to precise objective measurements, 
they then can be used eithcr solely or partly as criteria upon which to base a num- 
ber of personnel actions. 


The so-called "efficiency" rating was an outgrowth of scientific management 
and based upon the thesis that employee evaluation could be reduced to a science 
which would permit minute differentiation between workers. It was felt that when 
this was achieved, employee rating systems would provide a very powerful and re- 
fined tool for personnel administration which could be used for any or all of the 
following: (1) determining pay rates and pay increases, (2) identifying employces 
for promotion, (3) determining order of layoff and reinstatement, and (4) justify- 
ing disciplinary actions. 


If the rating systems were to achieve all of these goals, it was felt that 
the ratings would have to make rather fine distinctions among employees. Jn some 
systems it was not uncommon for the rating procedures to come up with final nu- 
merical scores carried to two decimal places. Although it was never clear how 
much better a 8,33 rating was as compared to a 84,11 rating, such systems did per- 
mit making a distinction between employees, whether the distinctions were valid 


Or Not. 


Although in recent years the trend has been to simplify the whole rating 
procedure, it is still quite common for the ratings to be expressed in numerical 
percentages. As long as civil service rules require that performance ratings be 
used entirely or in part as the basis for certain personnel actions, some cities 
feel that they must retain numerical rating systems, which make hairline distinc- 
tions between employees. Moreover, some personnel officials feel that a good per- 
formance rating system, which realistically measures employee's efficiency in nu- 
merical percentages, strengthens administrative controls and the civil service sys- 
tem, especially when the ratings are applied to permanent employment, pay increases, 
promotions, an employee's position on layoff and re-employment lists, substantiat- 
ing dismissals and to improve or disapprove reinstatements. Without these prac- 
tical applications in personnel transactions, they believe the city is at the mercy 
of pressures to base all important personnel transactions solely on seniority and 
that surrender to these pressures would leave management at the mercy of Long - 


term mediocrity. 
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Despite such arguments, however, many authorities in the 7 ee 
eee Assis coming to believe that the traditional rating methods are not suit j 
able as a basis for both improving employee performance and for administering per- — 


sonnel actions. In the first Hoover Commission report, the Task Force report on — 


| eer 
‘federal personnel administration recommended that "ability and service records’ — 
- should be used for supervisor-employee conference with a view to developing em-— 
ployee performance, and should not be used to govern salary increases, SAPOREE or 
dismissals. Those who criticize the use of performance ratings as a basis for 
making decisions concerning personnel actions generally feel that rating systems 
cannot be designed for two different purposes, which are at best of questionable 
compatibility. 


If the rating system is intended to support decisions concerning personnel : 
actions, it must be as objective and as accurate as possible and should be fair 
end free from bias or willful inaccuracy. If frankness from the average super- 
visor is desired, the ratings should be confidential and not shown to the person 
rated. Practically all systems, however, require the rater to inform the employee 
of his rating. In addition, a review procedure is usually provided and the scores 
must finally be reduced to some numerical yalue which will permit the weighing of 
one employee against another. This plainly puts the rater in the role of judge 
and the employee being rated in the position of a defendant or petitioner. 


Such a system, therefore, is not conducive to good employce-supervisor re- 
lationship and tends to inhibit methods of improving employee performance. It 
makes it mach more difficult for a supervisor to sit down and discuss an employce's 
work with him because it oftcn may mean that the supervisor is practically tell- 
ing the employee, "My rating is going to keep you from getting a pay increase or 
& promotion.” Many supervisors, therefore, are unwilling to record adverse rat- 
ings for employees unless they have abandoned all hope of the employee performing 
satisfactorily. As long as the supervisor has any hope that the employee will 
improve, he may give him a rating which will not interfere with normal advance- 
ment and benefits for which the employee is eligible. 


Evidence of this argument is borne out in opinion survey of performance re- 
ports conducted among a represcntative group of California state civil service 
cmployees in 1953 by the California State Personnel Board. In answer to a ques- 
tion: "In your opinion, do supervisors overrate employees?", 40.8 per cent of the 
supcrvisors making ratings rcplicd that they felt that supervisors do overrate 
employees. The major reasons given by the supervisors for the overrating were: 
dislike of unpleasantness; belicf that a lower and more accurate rating would do 
more harm than good to the employee and the agency; do not like to deny an em- 
pPloyce ennual salary increase; supervisor fcars he might be more strict than other 
supervisors; supervisor fcars being placed on trial if employee appeals; and be- 
licf that a standard rating is less likely to be questioned by superiors. 


On the other hand, in order to improve employee performance, the rater and 
the ratee must be placed in an entirely different relationship in which they can 
sit down together for a frank and thorough discussion of the worker as a complete 
berson and then together plan a program of development for the employee. Complete 
confidence must cxist and the worker must be free to talk about his problems and 
be assured that no reprisals or other adverse effect upon his income or status 
will result from his frankness. He must have confidence that any criticism by the 
reter is made with the objective of helping him, not to justify some penalty which 
1s sbout to be imposed, 


Although the traditional rating systems have attempted to serve two masters, 
recent improvements in rating systems seem to indicate a changing philosophy of 
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performance rating. In the future it is quite likely that there will i’ less em- 


‘phasis upon the use of the ratings for personnel 
LE. EI OLE IG fig ersonnel actions and more upon improvin 
employee performance for both the good of the employee and the dese oe ; % : 


using performance reporting syste 


vt Types of Rating Systems 


It would be impossible in this report to describe all the various types rat- 


_ ing plans that have been developed since the research and study of both public and 


private personnel agencies have produced countless different systems and varia- 


tions. For this reason, it scems appropriate to describe briefly only the more 


common types of systems used by cities and the more recent developments in rating 


by government and industry. 


General Trait Scale. The most common type of rating system in both public 
end private cmployment is the general trait scale, of which there are many varia- 
tions. The rating form generally lists a number of traits of personal character- 
istics (quality of work, quantity of work, work habits, relationships with people, 
initiative, and others) and cach trait is rated on a numerical or adjective scale. 
The numerical scale usually ranges from 55 per cent to 95 per cent and the adjec- 
tive ratings usually range from unsatisfactory to outstanding with two or three 
intermediate ratings such as below standard, standard, or above standard. 


One of the most common criticisms of early trait rating scales was that the 
traits selected were too general and had different meanings to different raters. 
This criticism has been the focal point of several refinements. Most trait rat- 
ing scales have developed dcfinitions for the various traits and descriptive 
phrases are used for different gradations on the scale to serve as rating guides. 
So far as possible, these phrases describe various observable qualities of job 
behavior. Another improvement has been the development of specific rating forms 
for different types of jobs, containing rating clements peculiar to the jobs, and 
using definitions and descriptive phrases specifically applicable to them, 


Analytic Checklists, Another rating system which was used quite commonly 


in the public service several ycars ago is the analytic or behavior checklist, 


which is designed to avoid direct cvaluation by the rater. This system provides 
a number of specific statements of observable qualities of behavior and the rater 
cheeks those which are applicable to the employee being rated. The Probst Serv- 
ice Report is probably the best known example of this system. Some of the state- 
ments which would appear on such a checklist are; talks too much, too blunt or 
outspoken, too mich self-importance, resents criticism or suggestion, antagonizes 
when dealing with others, might often be more considerate, and usually pleasant 


and cheerful. 


This system does not require the supervisor to make quantitative judgments 
concerning the degree which employees possess certain traits, but asks him to 
check items relating to job behavior which he presumably has actually observed. 

The relative weight of each item is unknown to the rater and the final rating is 
computed by the personnel agency. Although proponents of this method claimed it 
was the most scicntific system developed, the Probst System and similar rating 
methods generally have been discarded by cities, The time-consuming task of con- 
sidering more than a 100 separate items made it unpopular with raters and the scor- 
ing system was different to understand and to justify to employees. 


Substantiating-Evidence Reports. Several governmental jurisdictions are now 
ms which fall into a category termed as 


substantiating evidence reports. These systems, although varying in many details, 
arc similar in that they place an increased emphasis on improving work performance 
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and minimize subjectivity on the part of the supervisor by focusing his attention a 
on the facts of job performance which would support a rating of above or below 
standard job performance, Examples of this approach are the rating systems used 
by the State of California, San Diego County, and Beverly Hills, Calif. In the | 
substantiating-evidence systems, the supervisor rates an employee on a, number of | 
factors as to whether he exceeds, meets, or docs not meet the requirements of the 
job. Generally no attempt is made to arrive at a numerical score and the super-— 
visor's choice of a rating is limited to three or five choices. | 


Although this system is uscd to varying degrees as the basis for personnel 
actions, an increased emphasis is placed on the use of the periodic ratings to ‘ 
give the employee a better understanding .of what is expected of him on the job and — | 
to suggest means by which improvements can be made. Space is provided for comments 4 
by the rater who is required to provide substantiating evidence of employce per- 
formance which is either below or above standard and to suggest specific means of 
improving substandard performance. This type of report, therefore, places the 
supervisor in a relationship of a counselor to the employce rather than a judge. 


This system more nearly achieves the goal of being a positive personnel tool, 
since it requires the supervisor to make recommendations for performance improve- 
ment. The technique does not disturb the normal working relationships of the su- 
pervisor and employees. Morcover, compared to the other performance rating sys- 
toms, it is quite simple to administer from the point of view of the supervisor 
because it climinates the necessity of making fine distinctions in the performance 
of a group of cmployees. 


Although one of the arguments for this system is that it is more objective, 
supervisors must still pass judgment as to whether an employee's performance is 
standard, substandard, or superior. Since the supervisor is required to submit 
substantiating evidence for the latter two ratings, the effectiveness of the sys- 
tem necessarily depends to a great extent as to whether supervisors have support- 
ing records of substandard or superior performance and their ability to express 
themsclves. Therefore, in order to do a really good job of performance rating, 
supervisors should keep some written records and notes throughout the year. The 
_ supervisor who depends entirely upon memory is likely to have his judgment greatly 
colored by his more vivid memories of very recent performances and by his personal 
likes and dislikes, It is also just as important to kcep a record of outstanding 
performance, as it is to keep a record of unsatisfactory performance, 


A question which naturally arises is: "How often should a supervisor record 
incidents which demonstrate substandard or outstanding work performance?" The re- 
search and study conducted by the Delco-Remy Division of General Motors may par- 
tially provide an answer, In 1951 Delco-Remy introduced the use of an "employee 
performance record," which was to be used by supervisors to record regularly ob- 
jective facts concerning employce performance. The data on these so-called in- 
cident shects was then summarized on the performance ratings made at six-month 
intervals, 


For research purposes, groups of about 25 supervisors cach recorded incidents 
on a daily, weckly, or biweckly basis. Before the analysis of the test results 
were revealed to the supervisors, they were asked which of the three rating periods 
they preferred and all but one of the supervisors agreed that they preferred to 
make daily records of their observations. The analysis revealed that supervisors 
recording weekly had on the average less than half as many incidents on the record 
as those recording daily and that those recording biweekly had less than one-fifth 
as many incidents as daily recorders. In addition, it was found those recording 
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incidents daily usual 


- ly took less than five minutes. When the TS hey a were 


less frequent, s rs. 
Gaeents. ad ere we mich more time in trying to recall specific in- 


‘The performance record used at Delc | iwi : 
Hes oan . ! o-Remy, together with explanatory manuals 
is available for general distribution from Science Research Aacataeaseresy West : 


eee Pacha 10. Record sheets are also available for nonsupervisory 
personnel and foremen and supervisors, in addition to hourly workers. 


Since the incidents of performance are geared to a manufacturing operation, this 


_ record may not be too well suited for use in conjunction with governmental em- 


pee aes systems, The importance of the Delco-Remy research to public per- 
cone Bake pig is not the form of the performance record itself, but the approach 
to the problem of employee evaluation, which can be adapted to the needs of gov- 


_ ermmentel agencies. The technique of regularly recording critical incidents ob- 


_ jectifies the rating system by providing supervisors specific information about 


employee performance which aids them to help employees be better workers which in 


_ turn will enhance the value of the employee to the organization and increase his 


potentiality for salary increases and/or promotion, 


Employee Performance Rating Systems 


Since employee performance rating is not a new concept in the public service 
and because each governmental jurisdiction generally has a different approach to 
the problem, several rating systems are briefly reviewed below: Beverly Hills, 
Calif. (29,032); Phoenix, Ariz, (128,841); San Diego, Calif. (434,924); San Diego 
County, Calif. (556,808); and the State of California. Rating forms and manuals 
ee Sie of these jurisdictions are available on loan from Management Informa- 

Service. : 


Beverly Hills, Calif, In January, 1955, Beverly Hills adopted a new "per- 
formance reporting’ system to develop a workable and practical means for record- 
ing the long-range performance of employees and to provide a report form which is 
easily understood and simple to complete. Prior to 1955, a quite complicated and’ 
detailed rating scale was used and percentage ratings were carried out to two dec- 
imel places. The difficulty and near impossibility of supervisors being able to 
rate on the same basis was borne out by the fact that ratings in one department 
ranged from 94.36 to 97.75 and in another department from 74.22 to 1G Ep OL tar 
officials felt, however, that it was reasonable to assume that average employees 
in both departments were performing somewhat comparably. 


The new system adopted in 1955 uses three rating categories: (1) usually 
fails to meet job requirements, (2) usually meets job requirements, and (3) usually 
exceeds job requirements. Supervisors also are required to give an employee an 
over-all rating as: (1) a highly competent employee, (2) a better-than-average 
employee, (3) a satisfactory employee, and (4) an unsatisfactory employee. The 
supervisor is also required to submit written comments to substantiate any sub- 
standard rating. (The “employee performance" report used in Beverly Hills and the 
instructions to supervisors on preparing performance reports are shown in an ap- 


pendix at the end of this report.) 


The Beverly Hills civil service rules and regulations require performance re- 
ports for the following purposes: 


1. To establish a basis for an oral interview rating on promotional examina- 


tion, 
2. As a preliminary step to receiving permanent civil service status upon 


satisfactory completion of the probationary period. 
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3. To provide for retention in the service of employees whose services are» 
: eter eis and to provide for removal of those who are unsatisfactory. 


The new system is used by supervisors as a basis for (a) pointing out to the a 
employee ace weak performance, (bo) advising the employee on how to ras’ a 
his performance to the standard level, (c) letting the employee know where e , 4% 
stands, and (d) commending employees for good performance, which in turn may lead 4 
to promotion and higher pay. Gay . } 


The semi-annual performance reports, which become part of the employee's per- 
manent record and are used in oral interviews for promotional examinations, have 
proved more useful than the former percentage rating method. In addition, the 
city reports that the acceptance of the new system by employees has been a desir- 


able feature: "Whereas previously the employee was given only a percentage figure; yy 
now he is able to see where he stands with relation to his supervisor's evaluation. — 


The employee is able to understand where his supervisor feels he is falling down 
and to recognize that his supervisor is aware of his areas of good performance. 


Phoenix, Ariz. An "employee performance rating report" system was adopted in 
Phoenix, Ariz., early in 1953, with slight revisions being made in 1954. ‘The rat- 


ings are applied to promotional examinations and layoffs, as required by civil ser- & 


vice rules. Only 5 per cent of total promotional examination weight is assigned 
to the performance rating. | 


The ratings are made onatrait seale, which originally used four measures to. 
rank employees percentagewise--unsatisfactory, 55 per cent; below standard, 7O per 
cent; standard, 80 per cent; and outstanding, 95 per cent. This was revised to 
provide eight percentage measurements--two for each category, one high and one low. 
For example, percentage ratings of 80 per cent and &5 per cent can be given to em- 
ployees considered standard. 


Seven performance factors are used for nonsupervisory employees and 10 for 
supervisors. The factors include quality and quantity of work, work habits, re- 
lationships with people, initiative, dependability, observance of working hours, 
supervisory ability, analytical ability, and administrative ability. All employees 
are also rated on an over-all factor of measuring the extent to which the employ- 
ee's over-all performance meets the total position requirements. Any unsatisfac- 


tory rating and any over-all rating of outstanding must be substantiated with 
evidence by the supervisor. 


The ratings are made semi-annually, but the Phoenix rating manual emphasizes 
that rating employees' performance is a continuing process of day-to-day observ- 
ance and not merely an extra activity for supervisors every six months. Special 
"employee performance analysis" forms are provided for supervisors to record inci- 
dents of unsatisfactory performance, the employee's statement concerning the inci- 
dent, a statement as to how the problem was solved by & supervisor-employee con- 
ference and how the employee was told he could improve performance. 


San Diego, Calif. A "progress report" rating system has been in use for eight 
years in San Diego, Calif. Emphasis is placed on the use of the ratings as means 
to improve employee performance. In addition, the ratings are considered to be 
valuable tools in determining whether an employee is eligible for permanent employ- 
ment, pay increases, promotions, determining an employee's position on layoff and - 


re-employment lists, to substantiate dismissals, and to approve and disapprove re- 
instatements. 


The “progress report" has 22 variations of the basic form. The facts of all 
the forms is the same for all classes of employment with the exception of uniformed 
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____ For example, some of the special factors on which positions falling into the 
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labor and General Skills" class are rated, include: keeping records and/or making 


_ reports, loading and/or unloading, care and servicing of tools and equipment, re- 


bcs oS 

pairing and/or issuing tools, sweeping and/or cleaning, and others. Some of the 

factors on which clerical and fiscal personnel are rated include: typing, record 

_ keeping, filing, checking, shorthand, operating equipment and/or appliances, gram- 
mar, spelling, computation, and others. Not all employees in a general class could 


_ be rated on all of the factors, but the factors are all-inclusive enough to cover 


the principal work of all the positions in the occupational group. 


| The system stresses levels of accomplishment as measured by descriptive phrases 
rather than by precise percentage scores. The system has been carefully designed © 
to attempt to force the rater into a careful evaluation of each dominate factor 
which has a direct bearing on job success. Raters must file "supplementary reports" 
to accompany any unsatisfactory ratings and set forth the reasons for the low-rat- 
ings, remedial actions discussed, and the warnings or disciplinary actions taken. 


__ A private conference is held between the rater and the employee to discuss the 
good and bad points of employee's work. Ratings are tentatively marked in pencil 
at the time the employee is called in for discussion. Thus, the employee is not 
confronted with an established fact which tends to produce an atmosphere which in- 
vites free discussion between the employee and the supervisor. After the discus- 
Sion, the rater marks the form in ink in the employee's presence. 


One feature of the San Diego system is that the employee's copy of his prog- 
ress report, with the adjective rating underlined, is mailed to his home. ‘The de- 
vice was originally installed due to some reluctance on part of supervisors to 
showing an unsatisfactory employee what his supervisor actually thought of his work, 
Employees are assured that the copies they receive are the same as those filed with 
the personnel department. 


San Diego County, Calif. An "employee performance report" system was in-= 
stalled by San Diego County in July, 1955, as a means "to let management and the 
employee know how the employee is getting along, his strong points as well as those 
that are weak, giving recognition for good work and providing a guide for improve- 
ment." In accordance with the county charter and civil service rules, the report 
is used to help determine eligibility for periodic pay raises and promotion, and 
the order of layoff and reinstatement, and are taken into consideration in other 
personnel matters relating to transfer, demotion, and removal. 


All employees are rated on 22 factors and supervisory personnel on 30, . The 
rating form also provides space for the supervisor to list additional items in 
rating employees. Five ratings are used: (1) unsatisfactory, (2) below standard, 
(3) standard, (4) above standard, and (5) outstanding." A similar over-all rating 
is also required and supervisors must submit "specific written comments" to sub- 
stantiate outstanding or unsatisfactory ratings. Numerical values are assigned 
only to the over-all rating: outstanding, 96; above standard, 88; standard, 80; 
below standard, 72; and unsatisfactory, 0. 


The San Diego County rating manual points out that employee attitude surveys 
conducted in 1949 and 1952 indicated that many county employees did not have a 
clear understanding of what was expected of them and desired a better understanding 
of their duties and responsibilities and the standards by which their performance 
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is measured. The manual states that development of performance standards and the 
proper use of the performance report should help to overcome this. The report 
states: | pee | a aoa 


"The employee performance report should encourage and aid the supervisor to 
make a systematic and thorough review of the jobs and the employees he supervises. 
Before a supervisor can make a reliable evaluation of an employee 8 Bett ora 
he must know exactly what duties and responsibilities are the employee's. He bets 
clearly know what the employee's job consists of and what are the expected stan me 
ards of performance. This is best accomplished by writing the duties and responsi- 
bilities into a job description of the particular employee's position, the job oe 
scription including a statement of the standards of performance that are expected. 
The thorough analysis of the job which is necessary in order to write the job de- 
scription often proves instrumental in the improvement of work methods. It should 
also result in a better understanding of the employee performing the job. 


State of California. The California State Personnel Board administers the use 
of "reports of performance” which are designed to help in: (1) making careful 
analysis of the employee's work; (2) assigning the employee to the best advantage 
of the employee and the organization; (3) determining additional training needs of 
the employee; (4) giving recognition to the efficient employee; and (5) guiding the 
employee toward the fullest development of his capacities. 


The over-all rating is used in conjunction with salary increases, promotion 
and layoffs. Over-all ratings of standard or outstanding are required for annual 
salary increases and for admission to a promotional examination. For use on lay- 
offs, an employee's seniority score is reduced by l2 points if he has a short of 
standard rating or by 36 points if he has an unacceptable rating. 


The California system uses four ratings: (1) unacceptable; (2) improvement 
needed; (3) standard, ana (4) outstanding. ‘The same rating categories are used for 
an over-all rating. Substantiating evidence of ratings other than standard are re- 
quired. This evidence should be in the form of factual data which clearly indicate 
the reason for the rating. For example, it was found that the only “outstanding” 
ratings questioned were generally those based on personal loyalty and pleasing per- 
sonality, and not including any facts to show that quality and quantity of work 
were above the required level of performance. 


The California system recognizes that the primary purpose of the rating system 
is to improve employee performance and stresses the use of the supervisor-employee 
interview as a training aid. The following guides are suggested for supervisors 
conducting interviews: (1) plan the interview, (2) put the employee at ease, (3) 
explain the purpose of the interview, (4) talk about good points first and then 
cover all factors in detail, (5) let the employee talk, (6) summarize strong and 
weak points and develop a plan for improvement, and (7) end on a favorable note. 


Conclusion 


From this discussion of some of the better employee performance rating systems, 
it is apparent that there is no one rating method which personnel officials would 
agree upon as the solution to employee evaluation. On the other hand, it is equally 
clear that personnel officials are constantly striving to make their rating systems 
more useful in helping to improve employee performance. Their approaches are often 
quite different, but their goals generally the same. 


In many cities the city charter and the civil service rules were adopted when 
there was a general acceptance of the more traditional approach to performance 
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4 pet is, use as & guide to the administration of personnel actions. Ac- 
prortingly, these rules may frequently specify the rating methods and the uses of 


_Yatings. This makes it difficult for cities wishing to adopt simplified systems 

_ todo so. However, the language in the charter or rules may not be as rigid as 

some officials believe. In many cases, the provisions may be written in a permis- 

_ sive sense, that is, the ratings "may be used" for given purposes, Clearly this 

pide much more liberal than a provision which states that ratings "shall be used" 

_ for certain purposes. Before any city attempts to make extensive revisions in its 
rating system, obviously it must give the problem considerable study before it can 
decide what changes can and should be made. 


Nevertheless, revisions, improvements, and refinements in performance rating 
_ systems have been made. One of the most significant of the revisions is that 
which took place in Beverly Hills, Calif. (29,032), which replaced complicated 
humerical ratings with a greatly simplified system which emphasizes the improve- 
ment of employee performance. The rating form used in Beverly Hills and the in- 
_ structions for supervisors making ratings are reproduced on the following pages. 
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Note: Grateful acknowledgment is made to the following officials who furs 
nished information used in the preparation of this report: Leroy J. Brenneman, 
personnel director, Phoenix, Ariz.; Lew Fay, assistant personnel director, San 
Diego, Calif.; W. K. Smith, training officer, California State Personnel Board, 
Sacramento, Calif.; and John Wentz, administrative officer, Peverly Hills, Calif. 


Other sources of information on the subject covered by this MIS Report are: 


(1) A Constructive Approach to Performance Rating. 1954. 34pp. (2) Are 
You Doing a Good Job of Performance Rating? 1949. Leaflet. (3) Employee Opinion 
Survey on Reports of Performance. 1953. 9pp. (4) How To Be Rated (Guide for En- 
ployees). 1953. S8pp. (5) Performance Reports: A Manual for Conference Leaders. 
1951. 22pp. California State Personnel Board, 601 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 1h, 


Effective Communication on the Job. Edited by M. Joseph Dooher. American 
Management Association, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 36. 1956. 294pp. 


$5.50. 

Merit Measurement: Employee Performance Rating Manual. Department of Civil 
Service & Personnel, County of San Diego, Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 1955. 
lépp. 

Performance Rating Manual. Personnel Director, City Hall, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1954. 9pp. 

Progress Report Manual, San Diego City Civil Service Commission, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif. 1954. 9pp. 


Service Rating Comments: A Guide to Their Preparation and Use. Michigan 
Civil Service Commission, 220 N. Grand Avenue, lansing 4. 1953. elpp. 


The Performance Record Manuals. By John C. Flanagan, Robert B. Miller, and 
Robert K. Burns. Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. 
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RATE ALL EMPLOYEES ON THESE FACTORS 
TUES VOUL StLISfACtOr VA WOT k GEES tO eae PS OG 
Carries out eructon: promptly and cheerfully : Cae VE ae 
Gets along well with associates . 
Presents an acceptable appearance...) ie te 8 
Has a satisfactory attendance record 
Is courteous and friendly with the public 


Displays initiative on the job . 


RATE ONLY SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL ON THESE FACTORS 


Wakes COMSITUCIUE=SUBPESTIONS io hes gs yk Ree de 
Directs the werk of subordinates effectively . 


Encourages his subordinates to make suggestions . 


Meets the problems: of the job sauarely <6 Sy ee Was ee ae ee z | 


GENERAL REPORT 


CONSIDERING THIS EMPLOYEE 
IN HIS POSITION, | REGARD HIM AS: 


SPECIAL COMMENTS 


A highly competent employee 
A better-than-average employee 


A satisfactory employee 


Gl ist 4 fal 


An unsatisfactory employee 


DATE RATING OFFICIAL 


RATING APPROVED, EXCEPT AS NOTED: 


DEPARTMENT HEAD 


FORM P-4-55 3M 1-55 ISPCO A7a@51 ORIGINAL—-PERSONNEL OFFICE 


TR i TIONS FOR USE OF SUPERVISORS IN PREPARATION OF ial | 
_ PERFORMANCE REPORTS USED IN BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 


3. Consider each item on the report sheet se 
parately in the light of the 
_ column definitions. Select the column which best describe 
s 1 es the 
ee te ce cach User =s the work of the employee 


Usually Exceeds: Mark this column when the employee's service exceeded what 
the average supervisor would consider as reasonably adequate, satisfactory per- 
formance. Consider the facts you can muster to support such a mark. Did they 
occur during this report period? Just how do they exceed what would be considered 
as reasonably adequate, satisfactory performance by the average supervisor? 


Usually Meets: Mark this column when the employee's service usually met what 
the average supervisor would consider as reasonably adequate, satisfactory per- 
ete Consider whether your judgement in this respect is too strict or too 

eral. 


Usually Fails To Meet: Mark this colum when the employee's service was be- 
iow what the average supervisor would consider as reasonably adequate, satisfac- 
tory performance. Consider the facts that you have in mind to support a mark in 
this column, bearing in mind that they should be explained to the employee. This 
column should reflect the factors in which the employee needs to improve. 


4. Performance reports shall be prepared twice a year for permanent employees 
so as to provide a measure of each employee's efficiency, and such reports shall 
be filed in the permanent record file of each employee. 


5. Performance reports for probationary employees shall be prepared at the 
end of the first month on the job and at two month intervals thereafter until the 
probationary period is completed. 


The probationary period should be regarded as an integral part of the exami- 
nation process and should be utilized for closely observing the employee's work, 
for securing the most effective adjustment of a new employee to his position, and 
for dismissing any employee whose performance does not meet the required work 
standards. It is the duty of the appointing authority during the probationary 
period of each employee in the classified service to investigate thoroughly the 
efficiency, conduct, integrity and adaptability of such employee and to determine 
whether or not he shall attain permanent status in the City service in the class 
to which he has been appointed. 


6. Upon completion of the report the Department Head shall transmit the 
original to the Personnel Office, and may retain the pink copy. 


Some Practical Aids To Raters: ‘The following points have been found to be of 
practical use to raters in preparing performance reports: 


4 Ca = 4 
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1. When feasible reports may be prepared by rating committees consisting of 
the employee's immediate supervisor, his next highest supervisor, and the Depart- 
ment Head. Independent ratings by committee memwers can be consolidated by the “Y 
Department Head for the report to the Civil Service Commission. In small depart- oe 
ments, of course, rating committees are not feasible. je 
2, The rater should consider all facts pertinent to the employee's job per- 
formance during the period covered by the rating. A recent favorable or unfavor- 
able incident should not be over-emphasized.. hese: 


ute : | ee 
3. Base each evaluation on actually observed results. Do not rate on the ui 
basis of personality impressions. ; | 


4. Do not rate either too leniently or too strictly. Fairness requires a 
middle course between these two extremes, 


5. Experience shows that most raters rate too high. The greater number of 
employees are average and will normally render standard service. A relatively 
small number will ordinarily be below standard or above standard. 


6. Fach employee is rated against the standard requirements of his particular 
job. Since such requirements increase for the higher grade job, there is no good 
reason why a higher grade employee should automatically receive a higher rating. — 
It is just as difficult to perform on a 100% basis as a foreman as it is for a 
laborer. 


7. Comments should be entered for each unusually high or low evaluation. 
This will provide a record for future reference, and thus facilitate tracing an 
employee's progress. 


8. A completely prepared report form may be handled to the employee for re- 
view, with well considered comments to aid the employee in understanding the rating. 


9. An interview with an employee is an opportunity to acquaint him with those 
points in which he needs improvement, as well as with those points on which his 
performance is worthy of commendation. It is well to begin an interview with any 
favorable comments which may honestly be made. Thereafter, any points where im- 
provement 1s needed should be clearly pointed out, and suggestions offered as to 
methods of improvement. It is well to stress that the rater will be very happy to 
recognize any future improved performance by giving a higher evaluation. In those 
instances where the performance is barely acceptable, the employee should be warned 
of the urgent need to improve his performance. 


lo. Any additional facts supplied by the employee should be carefully con- 


sidered, and revisions in the evaluations made wherever additional facts so indi- 
cate. 


ll. Stress to the employee that his own performance determines the rating, 
and that the rater is just as desirous as he is that he deserve a good rating. 


Note: Rubber stamps are used on the form shown on page 1254 to designate 
special probationary period performance ratings, which are made after one month 
of service, three months of service, and the final report after five months of 
service. On the final probationary report after five months of service, the 


supervisor is required to recommend whether or not the employee should receive a 
permanent appointment, 


